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THE PLANT IN JUNE, 1928. 

I am a plant without a flower, 

A clock which fails to point the hour. 

I am a friend who does not speak, 

A cup of tea that’s cold and weak. 

I am a child without a game 

A willing horse— but very lame. 

I feel as one condemned to die, 

An upside -do wnly kicking fly. 

I should be salt— but my behaviour 
Is that of salt that’s lost its savour. 

I am all this — I know, . . . but hush! 

My name is still the Humble Rush. 

My roots are strong and deep as evei , 

My swaying stems can stand all weather. 

Come, all you people, find me water! 

Let each of you, my true supporter, 

Help me to flower. I’d be seen, 

A gracious plant all brown and green. 

Oh give attention to my need 
And water me by thought and deed. 

Dear Fellow Students, 

This is what I heard said by a plant of common rushes in a 
very dry ditch this summer. What can be done ? Others 
besides me have heard the same sorrowful appeal and I merely 
voice a common sad experience. 

The Plant has however budded (thanks to an instant and 
loyal response from certain quarters). I am sure that these 
buds will be much appreciated. I would like to present to your 
notice the following ideas for the welfare of the Plant. 

*^o. 1. A Brought to Remembrance' ' Column. There is 
much good water for the Plant here, but it is not easy to reach 
ecause the spring is deep. It is Miss Mason herself that we need 
to remember and we can all help each other. I believe that if 
each student would search her mind for everyday sayings and 
doings which perhaps only reached herself, the Plant would have 
hirh) 18 + U stream lively water and would bring to mind much 
onlv hv th?- 1-6 ' >> Th f? notes wili a PP ear in the Plant signed 
who they are from ° f ^ contr i 1;)utor , but the Editor must know 

Literature’ , Three or four S ood °nes on Art, Nature, 

or Traveler ? Iat £ ematic s. “Special Studies,” Scripture 
The Editor l ° the Term ’ s w °rk or to Holiday doings, 

ideally she sits at T*? sT unwi ! lin g victims if need be, but 
spontaneous outnonrm ^ 6 °P. emn g dozens of voluntary and 
No 3 Tr UlmgS S om w hich a choice is made. 
in by any student Sn N ° teS of Games > Drills or Dances sent 
No 3 4 wiS C ° mes across one that children really love, 
addresses-dance^ . m S ^ SUggestions ’ helpful books and 

when our own ideas ale eXu e st7 anything l ° ^ ^ ° 
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No. 5. 44 Mothers in Council M 

in which the rush flowered well— a r . eviVa l from oth<>r 
No. ,«• Nature and Book ^177^* 
; ly _. fi " d f.j! n ! 0 0 COmrnon Property wh^?,— 1 : We ™ake our 


years 


lovely “finds” into common property 5 \vhen ann0t We make our 

outdoors or indoors ? P “ en We come across them 

No. 7. Budget Notes. Thes- 
Budget letters by each year’s S.E C Ren^ b ! com Piled f rom 
is that every year should be represente d P n ! The ^ 

L’Umile Pianta by some contribution ho nUmber of th « 
might have a kind of super-Budget in the P& Ver sma11 - We 
No. 8. Announcements, Reports and xaa 
are to be printed in smaller type but thev ? n reSSes ’ These 
will always be abundant and the only water neededV^' *, They 
attentive reading on the part of each student 6 18 that ° f 

bring^herKw “ung h^idea^anV^ ^ t0 

quickly and truly in a lively manner and by sending them to m£ 
E. Cholmondeley Scale How, Ambleside, who is-”„ n "he 
next Conference, L Umile Pianta’ s” 

Editorial Substitute. 

THE OTHER WESTMORLAND BARONY. 

One of the loveliest railway journeys in England is alon® the 
line from Hellifield to Carlisle. Coming down the long narrow 
defile of Mallerstang leading from Yorkshire into Westmorland, 
one wonders whether the redoubtable Anne Clifford, Countess of 
Pembroke, admired the lonely dales and mountains when she 
came the same way, up the Ribble and down the Eden in the 17th 
Century. Did she leave Skipton castle in a family coach for 
Pendragon or Brough to spend Christmas or Easter on her way to 
Appleby ? For she loved to break the journey at one of these 
strongholds when newly restored, and having rebuilt these four 
castles and Brougham, she called herself “the repairer ol the 
breach, the restorer of paths to dwell in,” quoting Isaiah 58. 12. 
This was inscribed on a tablet in each of the astles, and the 
inscription from Brougham is now preserved in the keep at 
Appleby ; Brougham, Brough and Pendragon being all in rums. 
Brough commanded the approach to the pass of Stainmore, an 
Appleby castle blocks the great loop of the river Eden which en- 
. , A* _,_u„ Tim turrets of the keep alone 


■rvppieoy casue blocks the great loop oi uic ----- 
circles the little town of Appleby. The turrets ol the keep alone 

show above the trees as the train speeds past. One 

,7! W o° f *A e « ne P«P«!<1 icnlar Pfnsb church ot t ^ ^ 


view oi tne hne perpendicular parisn enure u ui sQ 

the Countess Anne lies buried beside the ; mo ie * w here 
tenderly that she erected the Countess Pillar on tl p 
their last parting took place, near Penrith. , rs 

These Norman castles lead our though s <- defended t he 
before Westmorland was a county, . .A^bes from the 

border land and shut off the unconquered lb question 

lest of England ruled by William Ridus>. jded 0I1 Saxon 
whether some of the Norman keeps were n , there are 

iortified mounds. Of a more ancient popula 


„ . Ravens worth Fell, a grouse moor which Wft 

relics on Crosby train for the London and North Western 
cannot see from „ t^Shap summit beside the Cumbrian moun ‘ 
railway creeps . 1 n£ i the Midland ra ilway follows the trend of the 

tains on the west an tl ^ east Halfway between them l} e 
Pennine niountai j waist deep in places, with level 

*£* Xre imXe looking blue as sheets of water. There 
Tn hardlv be a greater contrast to our notions of the county if We 
can hard y J w hen we sav Westmorland. Being well over 

“K ft above the sea, they form the watershed between tribu- 
taries of the Lune and those of the Eden, and the Lowther and 
TAwennet flow north on either side of them to join the Eden, the 
latter beautifying the villages of Crosby Ravensworth, Mauld’s 
Meaburn and King’s Meaburn. One way to reach the moor from 
Crosby Ravensworth is to go up Oddendale, which preserves the 
name of Odin, until at the head of the dale and upon the ridge 
running to the north of it, one finds two stone circles made of 
boulders half hidden in the heather, most of them being of Shap 
granite. To come here alone at sunset is to court the chilling 
presence of ghosts of the old gods raised by Kipling in ‘ ‘Weland’s 
Sword.” But “I will lift up mine eyes unto the hills.” To- 
wards the sunset, Shap fells stand out in strange, abrupt and 
half familiar shapes against the golden splendour for these are 
spurs of the Lake District mountains one knows, formed of 
Volcanic Ash or of Silurian slates; and concealed among them 
lies the boss of Shap granite from whence came the ice-borne 
boulders at our feet. Far away in the north west is Saddleback 
and perhaps Helvellyn can be identified. 

But how different are the mountains on the east. The long 
range of flat-topped limestone fells leads the eye to Cross Fell, 
p Penni [ le <; hain ’ which seems to stand guardian over 
l‘nked to the village by its name. Its 
while a level' i!" 1 1 "' ,:oal °f sn °w, reflects the colours of sunset, 
silver. On ° b lr ^^ one acr ? ss it gleams like a circlet of 
Knock Pike Duff 311 pi^ 6 success i° n of curious conical spurs, 
Scloud 0^2 - ^’Murton Pike, Roman Fell, may stand 
barrier presented 1 \ tiv 1'^ C 0 not ‘ m P a * r the feeling of a gateless 
is by a ESt lb S °J the Penniue range, reared tp as it 
the red foil round Annllh 16 J? Red Sa ndstone beds that make 
One cannot take m!i’ y a *? d P* n k stone of its parish church, 
while the sunset lioht !° m glowing crest of Cross Fell 
Oddendale before h a f m S- Rut one must go back down 
Maiden Way and tn rin' Cai ^ and come again to look for the 
was a cynosure. Thp V \i Romans also Cross Fell 

great bank, is marked on v! C en ^ a y> derived from Mai -dun, the 
Crosby Ravensworth F P li 1( L^ rc l na nce map, for a mile or two on 
dale and the Tebav gnroJ. t ^ , road came U P from Kirb y Lo, ? S ' 
on the way past Alston" tr dbore just north of Appleby 

most easily f oun d in a lini *J- e Romau VVall. The causeway is 
tmn m it, showing plain where th e stream has cut a sec- 

side by a curb of bi!> the crown of the road, edged on each 

fc> ■ n es, as described by Mr. Collingwood m 
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the journal of the Cumberland and * 

Society. This journal details the exnlT^ Arc haeologi C al 
settlement in Ewe Close, a huge encto^ V? n of the British 
hut circles and foundations for a verv W W ' th several groups of 
There are three British settlement ' a t thftT'? 1 “'Wall 

high up the valleys, but just £ the ±1°’,^ 

The one in Ewe Close is of later date than the moors - 

lies across it. Following the Roman m!I th Maiden Way for it 
gradually ascends to 1156 ft., and lookino- 3?° the south as it 
at Cross Fell, it seems obvious that the ^ a fr ° m t'me to time 
with the mountain though I did not go far uT aid in line 
what point Cross Fell first came into fight Th ^ l ° ascertain at 
tracks, British or Roman, W „t vt w pjim t'S 1 ° f ° W 
very interest.ng study and has been elaborated in a & item 

ineSTe TraCk ' ?ayS ” - » &£ 

Par away to the east against the sky line is the shallow de- 
pression between desk -topped fells that marks the pass of Stain 
more, by which invaders from the east, Roman, Anglo-Saxon or 
Norman reached this British sanctuary. Now the railway line 
from Darlington to Tebay takes that route, passing the chain of 
Roman forts, and the castle ruins at Brough; and the visible 
smoke of the train distinguishes Stainmore at this distance from 
other passes leading to the Yorkshire dales. But the greatest 
romance of Stainmore is the story of the glacier that once flowed 
over it, carrying blocks of Shap granite across the watershed, 
down the Tees, and along the Yorkshire coast where they are 
embedded in the cliffs of boulder clay and washed out by the 
waves at this day, for instance at Saltwick and Robin Hood’s 
Bay. There you may see them lying on the shore and may know 
that they once made the journey from Westmorland in the ice, 
for no other British granite has the large pink crystals of felspar 
that characterise Shap granite. Here on the moor the ar 
crystals weather out as lumps on the surface ot the bou i eis ant 
leave no doubt as to their origin. They are scattere ov er i 
ground in countless numbers, whether as large as a u , o 
size of an average sheep. Every little stream ea ing o ^ 

lays bare so many that one is inclined to suspec . glacier, 

beneath one’s feet is wholly the ground moraine ,j carr j e( j 
And these are but the rear of the great stream o shrank, 

slowly away from Shap and left as 

to reveal to modern science the track of Rtr cr0 wd into 

These memories of Crosby Ravensworth at Laste^ ^ 

the mind as the train passes from Kir y , n the left and Long 
There is a large Roman station coming now o the right, but 
Meg and her daughters, a noted stone cm re j sandstone 

neither of them can be seen from tire ral nn _ „f Daw fish is soon 
gorge of the Eden that inevitably rem'nds ‘ d yvere cut , and 

passed, not so pretty as it was betoie and follow othei 

then we reach Carlisle and must leave the J the \Vaverley 

famous dales, Liddesdale and Teviotdaie, ^ c DrUBY . 
route to Edinburgh 
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A FEW MORE HOLBEIN NOTES. 

... , th . ar ,i c lc for the Parents’ Review, I have tbu„ d 
SINCE about the Holbein pictures, which Iwillj ng| 

outagooddealmoi have a „, ess to many books, i 

tad °"a° I Lde i “ear that the upheaval in Europe, the 
do not think I n F . or an d Fran 50 is Premier and the Sack 
wars between tQ see k shelter from the storm where he 

° f M 0m perhaps it was the friendship between Erasmus and Sir 
could. ^ e ™ a P , d him to England. One of his first portraits 

Thomas More that M hn > sj f Thomas More .” Then feeli m 
fh ? u Ecu“ent of unrest in English politics, h? 
nainted the portrait of George Gisze, Merchant of the Steelyard, 
one of a company of wealthy German merchants settled i n 

It was a “Showpiece”, painted with scrupulous care in 
detail and execution. He meant to paint them all ; but we have 
no records of others. Robert Cheeseman was the first of the 
minor Courtiers, and from him the artist went steadily upwards 
till, as appointed Court Painter, he gave the world those 
wonderful studies of the King himself. 

“The Ambassadors” was another picture deliberately 
painted as a “Show',” this time to catch the diplomatic and con- 
tinental circles. These two men are Jean de Dinteville, Lord of 
Polisy, on the left, wearing the collar of S. Michel, and Georges 
de Selve, Bishop of Lavaur, in doctor’s cap and gown. Most 
accounts of this fascinating picture that I have read, emphasize 
the skull, but I said nothing about it, because I did not notice 
it particularly, nor think it necessary or wise to lay much stress 
on it. I did not feel it “jumped to the eye” when I looked at 
1 j P lc ^ ure m ^e National Gallery, nor in the photographs I 
or my article. But as nearly every account says some- 

opirnon^ er & ^ S ^ sbou ^ sum U P w ^at I have read . It is not my 

in cinhlr « U r A°l* S ; it is a way of signing the picture 

native S t kul1 and Holbein the same in the painter’s 

Of Death”^ a f t? an . s ';! enforcing the lesson of the ‘ ‘Dance 

lied Ambaidors Flesh come > ’ ’ even these digni- 

symbolism and mysticLn^Itirt /‘tv n , 0t . DUrer ’ s P owe '’ of 
stuffed shark anH Q u T } ^ bln k ^ ls skull may as well be a 

feel it more th an th»V“ Ch l haVe alwa y s thought of it. If you 
authority. Holbein H e su Pport of recognized 

had so long been irnim.? of plague in London. I think he 
prepared. If a ma n ..... 'i Heath that it would find hint 
4 'Dance of Death ” he draw a sei 'ies of pictures such as his 
an unflinching hand wlm? u i e P re P are d more or less to hold out 

D There are two tautffuW ^ the Cal1 himsclf - 

1 art 6 of the “Outline rf i .^Productions of his line drawings in 
dren will be interest^ t Llteratur e a nd Art.” The elder chil; 
Dhrer. But Holbein COm P are them with the drawings ot 

sight of it. er saw the goal, and Diirer never lost 

E. C. Allen. 


notes on mos^uc' 

“No words that I kn 2 f ? ES ' 
are. None are delicate enough I' Say what these 
one to tel 1 of the rounded bosses’ofT* n , ch euo,J ffh. Ho ' Ses 
- the starred divisions of rubied an ? beamin g 8reei' S 
the rock spirits could spin porpho™ T fine - fill «ed, as if 
traceries of intricate silver Lf Y s We do glass-th 
arborescent, burnished through lustrous - 

ness and glossy traverses of silken cb\ll. “ lto fitful bright’ 
pensive and framed for simplest, sweet! 

Such was Ruskin’s estimate of those Pnintm - 

eye^ tree or wall and adorn all our wiods and w! 7^ dothc 
although mosses are so common— or is it iu^hl y9ldt \ Yet > 
so ubiquitous ?-we often ignore them “m i? are 
moss!”— and then we pass to Z l, What . bn S ht green 
while in reality a whole world of hirirlo' ° h ons P ICU ? us flower, 
among those tufts and sprays KldCn beaUtlCS 18 awai «ng 

The need of a microscope is what turns many persons from 
the study of mosses. It is perfectly true that one cannot advance 
far without a fairly good instrument. But it is possible to "et 
to know the common mosses with quite a tiny one, magnifyina 
only 30 to 40 times. When once a start has been made, a m-eat 
deal of “field work” can be done. Then against this disadvan- 
tage to the study, we must weigh several advantages. Mosses 
can be studied at any time of the year, although early spring is 
perhaps the best as most are then fruiting. They are no trouble 
to carry home — old envelopes are splendid for collecting them. 
They can be kept for any length of time, as hot water w ill always 
revive them. The other day I took out some mosses which I 
found more than eighteen months ago and, after some minutes 
soaking, they were perfectly fresh. So if one is ever likely to 
have access to a microscope, it is well worth keeping mosses. 
Progress in this study may be slow, but it is always fascinating : 
a first term’s list shows a total of nine; the next year it advanced 
to thirteen. Then, with a really good microscope comes a list 
of 32, while a single term in a damper climate (Ambleside) pro- 
duced 39. „ 

It is almost impossible, for a beginner at an> late, to o ei 
any aids to the classification of mosses, and it is very dithcuj 
describe them in such a way that they may be recogmsed by 
others. Imagine, however, a moss walk-one 
no trouble with terrible unnameable mosses, bu 011 _ a i vva y S a 



^vraiuming starry clusters an uv “ , This family i 
right fruits must be Screw Mosses or Toitulas. * tscrewed ’ 
one of the easiest to recognise; the long, \ na ]- e( i e ye. 

teeth on the ripe fruits can almost be the m0S s most 

t he commonest is Tortula murahs. remap cUS hions are 
abundant on the wall is Bryum capill al j- . t he capsules 

looser, the leaves bigger than those ot the 
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, . whi i e on those at the right stage can be seen 

are fat and pendant, 'v d Here we may remind ourselves 

a darling redd ish -ora g ^ ^ deve lopment of every moss fruit: 
that there are three stag ^ with a ve ii or calyptra : an inter- 

the young green cap e ^ & has fallen and the mouth Js 

mediate stage \ J ben the lid has also fallen and the 

covered by a lid. JJ-^ nrne teet h can be seen— a single or 

on them they can 


»vered by a Jid. / - tome teeth can be 

tpsule is brown the P^ stom brea thc 

aouble row round the mourn. y 

be seen to the waif There are some other cushions on 

... utUe flat silvery ones. Hidden among the leaves are the 
y„Ug fruits on curved setas (stems). They never _growJall and 


are afwavs curved. This moss is Grimmia pulvinata. The silvery 
appearance is caused by the long, transparent points to the leaves. 

Another moss forming little, silvery cushions is Bryum 
areenteum, but here are silvery points to every stem rather than the 
all-over sheen of the last species. The leaves are smaller, without 
hyaline points, while the capsule has a longer, straighter seta. 

Next let us go to a wood — there will certainly be mosses in 
abundance there. In a shady place on the ground is a sheet of 
dark green moss with biggish leaves. This may be Wavy- 
leaved Hair Moss ( Catharinia undulata) or Mriium hornum. If 
it be the former the wavy leaves can be seen with the naked eye. 
Both have large capsules borne on long setas, but the lid of the 
Mnium has no beak. If it is a wood with damp places in it there 
will probably be another Mnium with oval leaves, huge in size 
for a moss. This is Mnium punctatum. There is great joy in 
seeing this moss, because the leaves are so large that the central 
nerve and thickened border can be seen with the naked eye. 

But these are not the true carpeting mosses of wood floors, 
for all the mosses mentioned so far belong to the first of the two 
great types : they are cushion mosses ; their single stems are 
S *ght and upright and the fruits grow at the apex. They are 
-f - ( r' aip ° US , mosses. But those feather -mosses which 
trees anrf 6 among tbe grass, or spread themselves over 

stems ^e mnTK be °u g J t0 quite a different type : their prostrate 
the stems whi h ai j^ bed and the fruits spring from the sides of 

Ifleur^^rpous ' mosses ° ^ These are * C 

Those on the T' f , ey are far more difficult to name. 

to give the fa^r ab1 ^ bdong to the order Hypme, but 
femdike m<3 L first J lght would be risky. The fine, 
might be Brachvtht^ 881 ^ k urb y nc hiums, while coarser ones 
HyUmiums , Tb ° Se With stems are always 
grass. It is a stout nlant u?u r V S one ver y common among 


grass. It is « cf n ,, 4 . 1 / llluc one very common 

away from the stem ^ Tt anC ^ ^ le * eaves ar ^ curved right back 
some old trees nr ct„ 1S caded Hylocumium triquetrum. On 
shape, c 1 i„ sm /; r CT,« see «> ft silky fronds of irregular 
has a conspicuous w!' 1 us ls ^ rac hythecium velutinum. It 

We now come to ** Capsule w hieh is slightly curved. 

moss with lame stiff m ° rC °, pen ground. Here are sheets of a 
mnu stilt green leaves txw. 


moss again now)/ Th 8 ^* leaves - (We have an Acrocarpous 

f } ig capsules are angular when dry and 
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old, and when young are covered w ;tu m 
calyptra. This Polytrichum formosun- fa ^inatitm hair 
for showing the male fruiting stems tk i the best moss I k' V 
the antheridia (male fruit!) f orrn re d e ±?; es »hich 


them together arc a lovely sheet™ colour'* 1 ' 8 and 
At spots where there has been a til! 
ing, which, on coming close, is seen to k ^ yellow ‘sh colour- 
a moss with masses of fruit. Such cuHv^t^ b , y the seta s of 
This lover of burnt places is Fundrin l!« ta * they ar e too' 
sules are green and pear-shaped hgrometnea. The eap- 

If we are fortunate enough to return i 

running stream we shall f m d two more nZ bank and a 
recognised. The first place, th^Tv^ T* 

r lhe T t hese 

IPaier Moss The stems are flatten^ fS 

the leaves which are big and coarse. 

A few practical hints that have proved helpful in collecting 
and naming mosses may be of use to others. Always notice the 
habitat of a new moss. If it is in fruit try and bring back fruits 
at all three different stages — young ones with the veil on, those 
with a lid, and ripe ones with a peristome. The last stage is the 
most important one. When naming mosses a pair of botanical 
needles is essential for separating the leaves: sewing needles 
mounted in match ends serve the purpose. A small pair of for- 
ceps is also very useful. When examining a moss microscopi- 
cally the following points are important ones to notice: whether 
the calyptra covers the entire capsule: the number of the peri- 
stome teeth and whether they are arranged in one or two rows 
(occasionally they are absent). Then when looking at the leaves, 
the shape of the cells is most important, but one needs a good 
microscope to see this clearly. Points that can be more easily 
found out are : — whether there is a single or double central nerv e, 
or none at all - : whether the nerve is continued to a hyaline point 
or stops two thirds of the length of the leaf. Again, some eaves 
have a border of thickened cells; some have toothed margins, 
some larger cells at the leaf base. , u an 8 

As to books, I can say but little. I a “ sur ^ 
book, when grasped, is really the best. ( anc x> scientific 
Mosses, by Dixon and H. G. Jameson). It w a r y But it 
work : everything is there and it has a splendid „ 
is big and difficult to start with. , , . be had from the 

J. E. Bagnall’s “Handbook of Mosses, tobenaa ^ ^ 
T.N E.U. library is a similar book on a simp ^ nothing, 
much smaller, but I have never used it ana w j tb excellent 
There is a most interesting chapter on ^ 5 | , g r etlan<i 

illustrations in vol. IV of the Book of Nature Study, By 

Parmer. Russell is helpful. 

„ “Mosses and Liverworts,” by T. H.^ ^ Plumptke. 





